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THIS WEEK: 
The Penny Post, 1775 ... doa lyse “ec Se 
St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster .. .. 116 
St. John of Basing aoe a. 286 
OTES AND QUERIES 1s published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, includ- 








‘ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 


cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 

E have received from the Cambridge Press 

the Inaugural Lecture of Professor 
Edward Bullough. The new Professor chose 
for his subject ‘ Italian Perspectives.’ This 
links itself to one of the dominant pre-occu- 
pation of students now-a-days—the pursuit 
or ‘the retrieving of continuity. We remem- 
ber a fine and useful example of this in Pro- 
fessor R. W. Chambers’s recent exposition of 
the continuity of English prose. The effect 
of this, when it has been generally assimi- 
lated, will be to throw back our English per- 
spective—at any rate in literature—without 
gap to Chaucer, and bring Chaucer out of 
the region of archaeology to which Professor 
Bullough would relegate him. For in Eng- 
land he would draw the line between living 
tradition and archaeology somewhere in the 
sixteenth century. He would not do much 
better for France. Germany would come off 
much worse. It is in sharp contrast with 
every other European nation, he claims, that 
the living Italian tradition goes back un- 
broken past the Middle Ages, past the Roman 
Empire, to a source in the Roman Republic. 
There is a touch of the fantastic about some 
of his statements. Thus it is, in some sense, 
we believe, a fact that ‘‘ from the earliest 
times the inhabitants of the peninsula had 
a sense of belonging together, of forming a 
whole ’’—but surely history forbids us to put 
it among facts that are ‘‘ patent.’’ Again, 
one is rather tempted to enquire how much 
modern intellectual and moral awareness of 
tradition in the population generally is true 
continuity and not the direct product of the 
conditions and the national resolution which 
for the last few years have governed the 
national mind. But these make no difference 


"the so-called Dark Ages, and uniting Chris- 


to the value of what Professor Bullough has | 


to suggest about the significance of the close- 
ness of Italian to Latin; about the mighty 
achievement of carrying Roman Law through 


tian with Roman civilisation ; or, better still, 
about the true relation of Italy to the Renais- 
sance on the one hand and the Romantic 
movement on the other. Interesting, too, are 
the implications in the concluding sentence 
or two of some introductory remarks concern- 
ing his own studies, which, before he came 
definitely to occupy himself with Italy, were 
unusually numerous. 


the time given to so many, only apparently 
divergent, interests (he says) has enabled me 
to approacb Italy not by any of the ordinary 
roads, and free from that kind of single- 
mindedness which sees nothing beyond its 
special pursuit. It is not because I have 
studied [talian all my life, but because I have 
tried to cultivate so many interests, often 
seemingly irrelevant to it, that Italy stands 
for me as the focus of my interests. 

It is this intellectual experience and journey 
which has impressed on me the central prob- 
lem of Italian Studies, the topic which I would 


like to expand on this occasion: ITALIAN 
PERSPECTIVES. 
NWICONDEROGA is the name which re- 


sounds through the January number of 
New York History. Mr. Dixon Ryan Fox, 
in a paper on ‘ The Spell of Great Names,’ 
begins with it, asserting that it is ‘a magic 
name,’’ which makes rise up within us 
‘‘ visions of old wars and heroisms ’’—of all 
the stirring events of which it was the centre. 
We clearly remember how in the days of our 
youth an American lady once recalled Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s delight in those enchant- 
ing syllables only to illustrate how a 
foreigner’s enthusiasm might make a native 
smile with astonishment, for Ticonderoga to 
an American—so she said—sounded no more 
enchanting than Tooting does to us. That, 
however, was long ago, and the Americans’ 
feeling for their own history has undoubtedly 
increased immensely since then. On the 
occasion of the sesquicentennial celebrations 
of last year, the village of Ticonderoga had 
fifteen of its streets re-named. Iroquois and 
Algonkin; Champlain and Montcalm, com- 
memorate the Indians and the French. 
What was once Second Street is now called 
after ‘‘ the saintly Isaac Jogues.”’ Main 
Street has received the pretty and dignified 
name of The Portage. There are now a Lord 
Howe Street, and an Amherst Avenue, a 
Putnam Street, a Burgoyne Road, a Schuy- 
ler Street and a Wayne Avenue; and a street 
is dedicated to the memory of the American 
general St Clair, whom historians have rather 
passed by. More interesting, perhaps — 
though, in Ticonderoga it has a quaint sound 
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—is Alexandria Avenue, named in honour of 
the pioneers who first built the village, since 
the patent and settlement once bore that 
name. Finally, one who was a leader among 
the pioneers, is commemorated in Calkins 
Place. Which of these names, one wonders, 
when everyone is used to them, will continue 
to carry some thrill; we should guess The 
Portage. 
there is virtue in 
perceive it even in so light an instance as 
‘“the High’’ and ‘‘ the Broad ”’ at Oxford 
compared with every other city’s “‘ High 
St.” 

Two or three of the ‘ Notes and Comments 
in the number give particulars which may 
interest English readers. Some 1,200 his- 


In the matter of names, we fancy, | 
‘* the ” Who does not | dres. 1830-1896. — L. a. ‘63 
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torical markers and bronze plates for monu- | 
ments have been erected—all over New York 


State—by the State Historian’s office. In 
Whitehall, N.Y., there has recently been dug 
up a pot of English gold pieces, of the Revo- 
lution period, valued at more than $100, 
which has revived a tradition that officers 
of Burgoyne’s army, in 1777, buried a chest 
of gold hereabouts. In-.October, on the high- 
way between Lima and Honeoye Falls, a 
bronze tablet was dedicated in honour of 
three Jesuit missionaries, Fathers Fremin, 
Garnier and Raffeix, upon which occasion an 
address was given by the Rev. M. K. Jacobs, 
8.J., a full-blooded Mohawk. 


N L’Intermédiaire for Jan. 30, M. Henri 
Mazel quotes from one of Montaigne’s 
Essais (‘ Des armes des Parthes ’) a sentence 
which certainly — considering the writer 
knew nothing of the automobile—may be read 
as a curious anticipation of our tanks. 





Et a présent que nos mousqueteries sont en 
crédit, je crois que l’on trouvera quelque in- 
vention de nous emmurer pour en garantir, 
et nous faire trainer & la guerre enfermés 
dans des bastions, comme ceux que les anciens 
faisaient porter a leurs éléphants. 


[N the Catalogue of Autographs which we 
have received from the Maison Jacques, 
Etienne et Noél Charavay at Paris, we 
noticed the following English examples : 
Bruce, général au service de la France qui 
commandait la division Batave. — L. a. s. au 
général Augereau; Q. G. de Héckse, le 17 
novembre 1800, an VI de la Liberté Batave, 
1 p. in-fol. ; 4547. 
Il Vinforme qu’il va transporter son Q. G. 
a Oberat. 
CampseLL (Sir Colin), gouverneur de Gibral- 


tar, feld maréchal anglais. — P. s.; Gibraltar, 
13 Aoft 1812, 1 p. in-fol., en-téte imprimée. 
TY: 
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Ordre de payer 14,600 livres pour les besoins 
des troupes. 


La piece est également signée par Guy 
Campbell, général. 

Exunrottr (G.-A.-Heathfield), amiral anglais 

qui défendit Gibraltar contre les Espagnols 


et les Francais, en 1782 (1718-1790). — P. s., ler 
juin 1752, 1 p. in-8 (doublée). 35 fr, 

Letcuton (F.), artiste peintre et sculpteur 
anglais, membre de l’Académie Royale de Lon. 
5 juillet 1879, 2 p, 
in-8. 45 fr, 

Il a toujours les beaux Corots, ainsi qu’une 
esquisse de Delacroix pour son plafond de la 
Paix. 

Napier (Sir Charles), célébre amiral anglais, 
descendant de V’inventeur des logarithmes, [] 
prit part & la guerre contre les Etats-Unis en 
1814, battit la flotte de Dona Miguel au cap 
Saint-Vincent et commanda la flotte de la 
Baltique pendant la guerre d’Orient, 1786-1860. 

-L. a. s. & la 3e personne & M. Diez, 1 p. in-12. 


40 fr. 
On a joint un portrait imprimé. 
S:pMOUTH (Henry Addington,  vicomte), 


aad 





homme d’Etat anglais, premier ministre apres 
la mort de Pitt (1757-1811). — L. a. s.; Palace 
Garel. 9 mai 1800, 1 p. in-4. 30 fr. 

Il fixe un rendez-vous. 

Spencer (Geo. John Carl). vicomte Althorp, 
ministre d’Etat, président de  Vamirauté 
britannique; célébre bibliophile (1758-1831), — 
L. a. s.; Althorp, 10 septembre 1807, 1 p. ~~ 

40 fr. 

Tl informe le ministre de la Guerre de la 
désertion d’un soldat. Belle lettre. 

We.itneton (Duc de), général anglais, qui 
gagna la bataille de Waterloo, méritant ainsi 
son surnom de duc de Fer, 1769-1852. — L. a. s. 
(3e personne) & M. Maccarthy; Walmer-Castle, 
21 octobre 1813, 1 p. in-8 150 fr. 


Au sujet du rapport d’un inventeur. Belle 
lettre. 

QUR correspondent Mr. A. kL. Cox, of 

Church Street, Burgh, Lincs., tells us- 


from the Lincolnshire Chronicle for 3 Feb., 
1934—that 

A band of Carlton-le-Moorland farm workers 
have this year revived a very old custom. On 
Plough Monday they commenced in their own 
village giving an old-time play, and during the 
week toured the neighbouring villages. To 
the younger generation this production is quite 
new, but to the older people it brings back 
memories of the “ good old days.” 

The Lincolnshire Chronicle prints the text 
of the play. 


‘HE Hadrianic School: a Chapter in the 

History of Greek Art,’ by Miss J. M. 
C. Toynbee, will be published in February 
by the Cambridge University Press. The 
book is an attempt to tackle de novo one of the 
main outstanding problems of classical art— 
the true character and worth of the Hadri- 
anic School. 
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Literary and ‘Historical Notes. 


THE PENNY POST, 1775. Kalendar, J. prveng 1775, pp. 126-130. 

They show the service rendered; and give 

NHE following regulations were issued by | names of streets and places in London, West- 

the General Post Office, erected by Act | minster, Southwark, and their suburbs, some 

of Parliament, 27 Dec., 1660, Lombard | of which have dropped out of use, while 
Street; and were published in The Royal | others have become changed in spelling. 


Penny Post. 

For the Port. of every Letter or Packet, passing or re-passing within the Cities of London 
or Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and their Suburbs (which Letter or Packet 
is not to exceed the Weight of four Ounces, unless coming from, or passing to, the General- 
Post), One Penny upon putting in the same, as also a Per ‘nny upon the Delivery of such as 
are directed to any Place beyond the said C ‘ities, Borough, or Suburbs, and within the District 
of the Penny-Post Delivery. 

A New and Correct List of the Penny-Post. (Erected 1683.) 

Comptroller, Sir Fr. Charlton, Bart., 300£. © His Clerk, James Thorns, 30£ 
Collector, Robert Cadwell, 70£. Accomptant, Herb. Thomas, 70£. 

Five Seetens, one at each Office, at 15s. per Week, and Houses, Fire, &c. Eight 
Sub-Sorters, at 10s. per Week, and near Seventy Messengers, at 8s. per Week. 

A list of the Five Principal Offices, shewing where they are kept, and the Hours 
in which Letters and Parcels are conveyed to the following and adjacent 
Places. 

Chief PENNY-POST-OFFICE is kept in Throgmorton-street, opposite 

Bartholomew-Lane. Sorter, B.  Presswell. 
Hours (‘‘f” stands for fore, “a” for afternoon.) 


£59. £; Bi fa. 
1 Aldersbrook. 7 3 Hackney. 7 — Palmers-Green. 
1 Averyhatch. 7 3 Haggerston. — 1 Plastow in Essex. 
1 Barking. — 1 Ham-East. 7 1 Ripple-side. 
7 1 Ball ’s-pond, Newington. 7 1 Ham-West. 9 — Ruckolds. 
1 Bee-hive. —— Hoghill. 7 3 Sir J. Oldcastle. 
7 3 Bethnal-Green. 10 4 Hoxton. 7 — Southgate. 
9 3 Blackm. Hole. 9 3 Holloway Up. 7 — Standford-Hill. 
9 3 Boarded-River. 9 — Holloway Downs, Essex. — 3 Stepney. 
7 1 Bow. — 3 Holloway Low. 7 — Salter’s Build. 
7 — Bew’s Farm. — 1 Jenkins. 7 — Snarsbrook. 
7 1 Bromley in Mid. 9 1 Ilford. 7 1 Stratford. 
7 — Bush-Hill 7 3 Islington. 9 — Tanner’s End near 
7 3 Cambridge-hea. 7 1 Kingsland & Gr. Edmon. 
7 3 Can’bury-house. 7 — Laytonstone. 7 3 Torrington-Lane. 
7 — Chigwell and Row. 7 — Loughton-Hall. 7 — Tottenham. 
7 — Chingford. 7 — Lowlayton. —— Tottenham-high-cross 
9 3 Copenhagen. 7 — Loxford. — 1 Valentine & 
—1 Cranbrook by Ilford. 1 Maryland Point. 1 Upton. 
7 3 Dalston. 7 3 Mile End and 7 — Walthamstow. 
7 — Edmonton. 9 Green. 7 — Wanstead. 
9 3 Frog-lane. 7 3 Mount-Mill. 7 — Winchmore-Hill. 
7 — Green Man. 7 1 Newington-Stock. 9 3 Woods-Close, 
—— Garries. 7 1 Newington-Cr. 7 — Woodford. 
9 — Green-street. 7 1 Oldford. 7 — Woodford Row and 
Bridge. 
Westminster Penny-Post Office is kept in Coventry Street, near 
Piccadilly. Sorter, A. Mackenzie. 
Pes t. a. £:. &: 
7 5 Abery Farm. 7 2 Brentford-End. 7 — Castlebear. 
7— Acton E. & W. 7 — Brent Cow-H. 7 — Childs-Hill. 
7 2 Acton Wells. 7 — Brent Street. 7 2 Corney’s-House. 
7 4 Basewatering. 7 2 Brook-Green. 7 — Cow H. Farm. 
7 2 Blacklands. 7 2 Broom-Houses. 7 — Chalk-Hill. 
7 2 Bloodybridge. 7 2 Brompt. park. 7 2 Chelsea Great and Little. 
7 2 Boston-House. 7 2 Blind-lane-H. 7 2 Chelsea College and 
7 2 Brentford Old and New. 7 — Burrows. Common and Fields. 
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2 Chiswick. 

2 Crichlewood. 

— Collings Deep. 
— Counters Bridge. 
— Crabtree-House. 
— Dole-street. 

— Dowell-Lane. 

— Dollis. 

— Drayton-Green. 
2 Daws-Lane. 

— Drivers-Hill. 

— Dollers-Hill. 
Dolston-Hill. 


Ealing-Lane. 
Earls Court. 
Fortune-Gate. 
Foards-Hook. 
Frog-Lane. 
Frayers Place. 
Fulham & Fiel. 
Gagglegoose Gr. 
Great and Little 
Holland-House. 
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Hermitage Penny-Post-Office is kept in Queen-Street, 


Southwark Penny-Post-Office is kept in St. 


Ealing Great and Little. 
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f. 


a. 

— The Hide. 

— Holders-Hill. 

— Hog Lane. 

— Holdson-Green 

— Heywood-Hill. 

2 Harlicon-Fields, 

2 Hocome-Field. 

— Hullingham Gr. 

— Kilburn. 

— Kensal Gr. and Common. 

Kensington. 

Kensington Gore. 

Kensington 
Gravel-pits. 

Knightsbridge. 

Kingsberry and Green. 

Laurence-street, near 
Hendon. 

Leasing-Green. 

Lime-Kilns. 

London-Stile. 

13 Marybone and Park. 

— Masha Maps and Mash- 

Brands. 

— Mill-Hill. 

Neesdon. 

Neat-Houses. 

Normans-Land. 

North-End. 

North-Highway. 

Notting-Hill. 

— Old Oak Com. 

— Oxgate. 

4 Paddington and Green. 

2 Paddingwick-Green. 


bobo 


] 


lL leole 


Dob > 


a5 rove cr | 


Sorter, William May. 
a. 
2 Limehouse and Hole. 
2 Poplar. 


Saviour’s 





2 Pursers Cross. 
Pages-street, near 
Hendon. 


“1-1-4 


a 
5 Pimlico. 
) 


7 2 Parsons-Green. 

7 — Park-Hill. 

7 — Parsons-Street. 

7 2 Sandy-End. 

7 — Scollop-Green. 

7 2 Shepherds-Bush. 

7 — Sherrick-Green near 
Wilsdon. 

7 — Shoot-up-Hill, 

7 — Silk Bridge. 

7 2 Sion-Hill. 

7 2 Sion-House. 

7 2 Sion-Lane. 

7 — St. John’s Wood. 

7 2 Stanford-Brook. 

7 2 Starch-Green. 

7 2 Strand on the Green. 

7 2 Sutton-Court and Little 
Sutton. 

7 15 Tatnam Ct. and Road. 

7 2 Turnham-Green. 

7 15 Tyburn Road. 

7 2 Walham-Green. 

7 — Uxendon. 

7 — Wemly and Green. 

7 4 Westburn-Green. 

7 — West-End. 

7 — Wilsdon-Green. 

7 2 Windmill-Lane. 


Little Tower-Hill. 


: fe 
7 2 Ratcliff. 
7 2 Step. and Cause. 


Church-yard, in the 


Borough, and, on Account of the Distance of the following Places, Letters 
and Parcels must be at this Office by Ten o’Clock the preceding Evening, 


to be forwarded by the first Delivery. 


7 — Grove-House. 

7 — The Green-Man 
Uxb. Road. 

7 — Goulders Green. 

7 — Gunsbery. 

7 — Gutters Hedge. 

7 2 Hammersmith. 

7 — Handwell and Heath. 

— — Hanger-Lane and Hill. 

7 — The Haven. 

7 — Hendon. 

ta, 

7 2 Blackwall. 

7 2 Isle of Dogs. 

7 2K. David’s Fort. 

ta; 

5 — Balam. 

5 2 Barns T. & El. 

5 2 Barns Common. 

5 2 Batters. & Ryes. 

5 — Beckingham. 

5 — Bedington Cor. 

5 2 Biggin. 

5 — Blackheath. 

5 2 Bleaks-Hall. 


5 2 Bris. Causeway. 

5 — Brockley Upper and 
Lower. 

5 — Burnt Ash. 

5 2 Camberwell. 

5 — Charlton. 

5 2 Claph. & Com. 

5 — Clayhill. 

5 — Crooms-Hill. 

5 2 Cole-Harbour. 

5 2 Deptford Upper and 
Lower. 

5 — Dulw. & Com. 
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— Eltham & Sou. 

— Gammon-Hill. 

2 Garrets-Green. 

2 Greenwich. 

3 Grange-Road. 

2 Grove-Street. 
Hatcham-House. 

— Treland-Green. 

2 Kensington and Wash- 

way and Common. 

— Kew-Green. 

— Kidbrook. 

— Knights-Hill. 

2 Lark-Hall. 

3 Lamb. and Marsh. 

2 Lambeth Sou. 

— Lee and Green. 

— Lewisham and Southend. 

2 Lime Kilns. 

2 Long Barn. 

2 Long Hedge. 

2 Lougber House. 


Sorter, J. Dupre. 


f. a. 

5 — Martin Abbey, and Mill. 
— Marsh Gate. 

2 Mitcham. 

2 Mortlake. 

— Morden College. 

— Morden. 

— Millpond Brid. 

— Mottingham. 

Newington Butts. 

New Cross. 

Nine Elms. 

Norwood. 

Peckham T. Lane and 


ey. 

Pigs Marsh. 

Plumstead. 

Penze Common. 

Putney & Heath and 
Bowl. Gr. 

2 Ravensburg. 

2 Red House. 

— Ricklemarsh. 
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f. a. £2 a. fa. 

5 — Roehampton. 5 2 Stockwell. 5 2 Vauxhall. 

7 3 Rotherhith. 5 — South End. 5 2 Wallworth. 

5 — Rousa-Green. 5 — Stone Farm. 5 2 Wands. & Com. 
5 2 Sheen East. 5 2 Stretham. 5 — Wellhall. 

5 — Sidnam. 5 — Stump Hill. 5 — Wimbleton. 

5 — Shooter’s Hill. 5 — Tooting Upper and 5 — Woolwich. 

5 3 Stangate. Lower. 5 — Westham. 

St. Clement’s, in Blackmore-Street. On Account of the Distance of the follow- 
ing Places, Letters and Parcels must be at this Office by Ten o’Clock the 
preceding Evening, to be forwarded by the first Delivery. Sorter, J. Patience. 

fa f. @: fa, 

5 2 Battle Bridge. 5 — Frog Lane. 5 2 North End, Hampstead. 
5 — Bone Gate. 5 — Golders Hill. 5 2 Pancras. 

5 2 Brill. 5 2 Hampstead. 5 2 Pinder of Wak. 

5 2 Canewood. 5 2 High-Gate. 5 — South Green. 

5 — Chalk Farm. 5 — Hornsey. 5 — Totteridge. 

5 — Cole Harbour. 5 — Haverstock Hill. 5 — Whetston. 

5 — Coney-Hatch. 5 2 Kentish Town. 5 — Wood Green. 

5 — East Barnet. 5 — Mussel Hill. 5 — Windmill Hill. 

5 — Finchley. 


N.B. This Office having suffered Impositions and Aspersions by Money and Things of 
Value said to be sent in Letters, which passing through different Hands _ before ‘their 
Delivery; Notice is given, That unless such Letters be left open to be so carried to one of 
the Five Principal Offices above-mentioned there seen and entered, The Letter-Carrier will 
no ways be made answerable for their Miscarrisge.—From the Distance of the above Places, 
Letters and Parcels, in order to benefit by the first Delivery, must be put into a Receiving- 
House before the last Collection of the preceding Evening (which is notified in the printed 
Label at each Receiving-House), or carried to one of the “Five Principal Offices, between all 
which there being an Hourly Conveyance from Bight o’Clock in the Morning till Eight 
o’Clock at Night, “Letters and Parcels put into them, but more especially at that in whose 
District the Place stands, and from whence the Letter-Carrier is dispatched, will be much 
accelerated in their Delivery both in Town and Country.—The Public is desired to be very 
distinct in the Directions 4 Penny-Post-Letters, particularly to Lodgers, by mentioning 
their Landlord’s Name, or Sign, for want of which many cannot be delivered ; and, as a 
Check on the Letter-Carrier, “those he returns after Three Days Inquiry will be sent back to 
the Writers gratis, if their Residence can be discovered, that, in case the Reason alledged 
on the Reverse of the Cover does not appear satisfactory, the Writer may have the Opportunity 
of informing this Office of any Neglect: and, to discover any Delay, the Triangular Stamp 
on all Letters and Parcels shews the Day they are brought to a Principal Office, and the 
Round stamp the Hour they are given out to the Letter -Carrier.—General-Post-Letters to the 
Places before-mentioned are conveyed by the Second Delivery every Day, and those from the 
Country are brought from the General-Post-Office every Night. Nothing above Four Ounces 
will be forwarded by this Conveyance, unless passing to or from the General-Post-Office. 


ALFRED WELBY. 





these is congenital, irremediable, and bitterly 
expiated by the undignified predicaments in 
which it involved him; the latter would not 


HUMOUR IN SPENSER. 
HE peril of fixed ideas is fatally exempli 


; = = : one ‘hi have existed if he had lived in a better age. 
eC Spenser cr sm. Chiefly ‘ : _ ad 3 SF 
res Lal 7 ig of yes vi 4 (‘Italian Literature,’ New York, 1898, p. 246). 
sponsible is, rhaps, Milton’s ‘‘ sage anc ce ; ? z é 
a “a ee, a Soe But notwithstanding Milton’s dynamic 
serious Poet Spencer,” because, ironically phrase, a few Englishmen find in Spenser not 
enough, of ‘‘ the lady of Christ’s’’ masculin- mia hee is aE — 


only high seriousness and wisdom, but also 
humour as entirely consistent. Moreover, 
Spenser artistically avails himself of the 
contrast that humour supplies, and deepens 


Satay hin uthokic, Aanin, bo ie Chouakk the human interest of his poetry to the men 


. : and women for whom it is written. And 
less lik mic, scars . : : 
e Ariosto, abounding in the comic, | the characterization of Tasso differentiates 


the é O | : . ° . 
an like Tasso, of whom Garnett wrote: him from Spenser more than it assimilates. 


ity of personality. (What has become of the 
absurd nicknamers? To us the little man 
seems Titanic). Artist, too, as we deem 


Spenser, some prosaically feel that his ethic 


Two defects alone [of ‘ Jerusalem Delivered ’ 





produce a painful impression—the entire lack 
of any sense of humour, and the apparent in- 
difference to all public interests outside of 
court and ecclesiastical life. The former of 





Green does not so think and errs in the fol- 
lowing three particulars : 


No bitter word ever breaks the calm of his 
verse save when it touches on the perils with 
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which Catholicism was environing England .. 
In his earlier musings at Penshurst the poet 
had purposed to surpass Ariosto, but the gaiety 
ot Ariosto’s song is utterly absent from his 


own. Not a ripple of laughter breaks the 
calm surtace of Spenser’s verse. (‘A Short 
History of the English People,’ New York, 


1890, p. 425). 

Against this unqualified rejection of any 
comic element, let us set a statement from 
Professor Mackail: 

Both he |Spenser] and Livy were borne on 
through their immense task not merely by 
fluency and enthusiasm, but by a love of com- 
monplace moralizing which was inexhaustible, 
and by an almost complete absence of humour. 
Livy never felt that his story was flat; Spenser 
never felt that his romanticism was absurd, 
No one who had the gift of laughter, who felt 
the comedy of life, could have gone on gravely 
through the third book of the Faerie Queene. 
Over and over again it moves a smile in the 
reader, but never once in the writer. In this 
book, it is true, there occur the only two pas- 
sages in the whole poem which it is possible to 
regard as intentionally humorous. ‘Tiere is 
something like a flicker of amusemen. in the 
description of Britomartis and her nurse at 
church in the second canto; but such humour 
as there is in the stanza is more probably un- 
conscious... 

One can fancy with what an exquisite blend- 
ing of fun and tenderness Chaucer would have 
treated the scene. The other passage is where 
the Squire of Dames, in the seventh canto, tells 
the story of the three women who had repelled 
his advances . . . “ Thereat full heartily 
laughed Satyrane,” we are told: he may have 
done so, but probably no reader of the poem 
has ever felt inclined to follow his example. 
(‘The Springs of Helicon,’ New York, 1909, 
p. 93ff). 

If recognition of humour this could be 
called, and it is a little contradictory, it is 
most faint and grudging. Professor Mackail, 
however, must himself have too good a sense 
of humour to rest here. What others find he 
would see if he did not beg the question. In 
every book of ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ there is 
ample humour; in almost every canto. It 
has been specifically pointed out by Hughes, 
Upton, Todd and North; by Craik, Kitchin, 
Church, and Minto; by Hales, Grosart, Per- 
cival and Herford; by de Sélincourt, Glover, 
Gough and Laurence; and by others, includ- 
ing Misses Warren and Winstanley. That 
the reader should smile at the writer’s dulness 
may prove an example of the tables turned. 
Why should not Spenser’s ‘‘ admiration and 
almost worship of Chaucer ’’ involve appreci- 
ation (not necessarily imitation) and exhibi- 
tion of one of Chaucer’s greatest charms and 
most pronounced attributes? I have no 
doubt that Spenser would have been hum. 


” 
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orous without any such master. All that 
Professor Mackail needs to do is to look for 
humour in Spenser and not refuse to see it, 
as I shall prove in ‘The Comic Element in 
Spenser,’ now preparing. 

Perhaps Professor Renwick may now serve 
to emphasize the contention. He wrote, in- 
deed, at first, as if the ‘ Nine Comedies ’ were 
only a short-lived project abandoned for 
“The Faerie Queene’ because Spenser did 
not possess ‘‘ the fanciful humour of Lyly or 
the hard intellectual wit of Ariosto and 
Machiavelli.”’ He dismisses the delicious 
humour of ‘ Virgils Gnat’ as only mock- 
elegiac, and * Muiopotmos’ as mock-heroic; 
the latter’s ‘‘ lighthearted tone’’ he charac- 
terizes as ‘‘most unusual in our sage and 


serious Spenser.”’ (‘Edmund _ Spenser, 
London, 1925, pp. 41f, 57 and 71). Sidney 


and Spenser designed their ‘ works, not 
merely for amusement or as a social elegance, 
but to affect the minds and hearts of their 
readers.’’ But later Professor Renwick be- 
comes more positive. As philosopher and 
scholar, Spenser, he finds, dealt profoundly 
with Right and Wrong, and was apt to see 
in politics 

the manifestations only of these contending 
powers. In the worldly atmosphere of Leices. 
ter’s household, however, he was led for once 
[‘ Mother Hubberds Tale ?] to treat of affairs 
on the plane of the times, unphilosophically; 
and for this game of political satire . . . he 
showed himself almost unexpectedly equipped 
in intelligence, in neatness of style, in wit, 
and even in humour. Here we have, it may 
be, a hint of the Spenser that might have been 
had not fate removed him from the centre of 
English things. (‘ Complaints,’ London, 1928, 
p. 225). 

What the editor of the succeeding volumes 
will have to say of Spenserian humour only 
he can tell; but, unless he finds humour in 
‘The Faerie Queene,’ ‘ Amoretti,’ ‘ Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe,’ and ‘ Epitha- 
lamion’ (he has already failed to point it 
out in ‘The Shepheardes Calender ’), he wiil 
not prove the good witness I hope. Having 
gone so far, he should go further. He does 
add that Spenser engaged in Ireland in the 
conflict between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. 


Here he is conscious that the enemy is abuse, 
not uncompromising principle, and_ the influ- 
ence of the circle in which he was living sug- 
gested a style less emphatic, comparatively de- 
tached, even humorous. (Ibid. p. 229). 


This, however, is general and vague ; really 
‘ Mother Hubberds Tale’ shrieks ‘with hum- 
orous satire and satirical humour. In at 
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| 
least one instance Professor Glover is more | 


specific : 
Some hold that Spenser has no humour. It 
is certainly not the first feature that impresses 


his readers, yet it is there in his work, quiet 
and grave almost, humour of the Virgilian 
kind . . . ‘'wo of the tales are full of gentle 
humour—the Oak and the Briar, and the Fox 
and the Kid. (‘ Poets and Puritans,’ London, 
1915). 

But best of all witnesses is Dean Church 
(‘ Spenser,’ 
135, 139ff.), who, however, has himself only 
suggested the richness of Spenserian humour. 

CHARLES BELL BURKE. 

The University of Tennessee. 


MITCHCRAFT IN DORSET. — In the 
Daily Express of Jan. 22, 1934, a lady 
representative of the journal, writing from 
Dorchester, tells a remarkable story of pre- 
sent day belief in witchcraft. According to 
this writer, there is a man now living in a 
remote Dorset hamlet who, although there 
is to the medical eye nothing wrong with 
him, is yet slowly dying. Doctors have found 
him perfectly healthy, yet they are powerless 
to save him. He lives in a 
tiny cottage in the heart of the mysterious 
Dorset hills—hills that are honeycombed with 
strange superstitions, with belief in witch- 
craft, in black fairies, and the transforma- 
tion of humans into animals — beliefs almost 
incredible in twentieth-century English. 

When she visited him, the man told her the 
following story : 

About two and a half years ago, I felt a 
pain in my side. A gipsy came to my door, 
and I asked her if she could suggest a remedy. 
She told me that some one had “ looked over ” 
me—a woman ,.. I went to a doctor, but I 
knew it was no good. I had been “ passed by,” 
and there was nothing for me but death. I 
don’t know why I was chosen, for I have kept 
my witch’s ball in my window all these years 
and my bottle always full of water in the 
chimney place. 

On looking round the room it was observed 
that ‘“‘in the front window hung a golden 
witch’s ball, and in the chimney place, away 
from the heat of the fire, a begrimed bottle 
filled with water to keep away the evil eye.’’ 

Fantastic as the story seems, it was con- 
firmed by two local doctors, who stated that 
they occasionally ran up against this super- 
stition, and admitted that nothing they could 
say or do had any effect. 

Passing through the village, the narrator 





of this story noticed that ‘‘ each house had | 
its witchball in the window or a lucky stone ' 
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pierced through and hung by a string over 
the door,’ and it would go hard with any- 
body who attempted to touch or knock them 
down. On the way, a woman was seen 
‘‘chasing a white hare down a culvert.” 
‘There may be an evil spirit in that there 
one,’’ she said. ‘‘ We cannot tell.’’ 
C. P. Hate. 


TENNYSON: PORCIUS LICINUS.—I do 
not know whether ‘the following resemb- 
lance of expression has been previously noted ; 
but it arrested me: 
Custodes ovium.. . 
Quaeritis ignem? ite huc. Quaeritis, ignis 
homo’st. 


Omne pecus flamma’st, omnia qua video. 

Pore. Lic. cit. ap. Aul. Gell. 19. 9. 

Wheresoe’er I am by night & day, 

All earth & air seem only burning fire. 
Tennyson, Oenone, fin. 


§13. 


S. 
ALLEY FAMILY. — The ‘ Register of 
Apprentices of the Worshipful Company 
of Clockmakers of the City of London, 
1631-1931,’ (privately printed for the Com- 
pany, 1931) contains the following entries: 


Halley, Richard, 2 Nov., 1716, to Thomas 
Halhed; 8 vears. 
Halley, Thomas Douglas, 6 Sep., 1802;  s. 


Robert, St. George-in-the-Kast, shipwright, to 
Benjamin Cudworth; one penny. 

Halley, William, 6 July, 1663, to 
Bettin; 8 years. 

In the library of the Society of Genealo- 
gists, London, is a copy of a list of ‘‘ Ap- 
prenticeship Indentures, taxed and stamped’’ 
extracted from the Registers, formerly at 
Somerset House, but now at the Public 
Record Office. From that list one obtains 
the following references : 

5/80. 1716. Hally, Edm. [son of] Edm., of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate. gent., to Thos. Higgs, 
cit. & clock.; £12. [ef. clxiv. 247, col. 1.] 

4/110. 1715. Halley. Fran., to Edw. Gregg; 
£86. 
decd., to Ste. Squier, of Amersham, Bucks., 
carp.; £20. 

19/218. 1754. Halley, Geo., to Chris. Rich- 
ardson, of Doncaster, carv.; £31 10s. 

15/224. 1738. Hailey, Fran., [son of] Wm., 

52/51. 1754. Hally, Jn., to Chas. Chyne, of 
Edinburgh, merch; £40. 

51/233. 1753. Halley, Jn., to Thos. Halley. 
(father), of Norwich, clock.; £5. 

10/5. 1724. Thos. [son of] Fran., of Ponte- 
fract, Yks., to Jn. Hallev of do., join.; £6. 


Thomas 


51/142. 1751. Haly, Wm. to Wm. Wood, 
surg. & apoth., of Edinburgh; £100. 
9/16. 1722. Halley, Wm., to Chas. Cham- 
bers, of Bernards Inn, atty.; £157 10s. 
EK. M. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





JESTMINSTER: ST. STEPHEN’S 

CHAPEL.—A newspaper cutting, with 
the MS. note: ‘‘ Herald, 3 March 1835,’’ re- 
counts that Mr. Cottingham, an architect of 
high repute in his day, had made and had ex- 
hibited to the King an exact model of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel as it was in the days of 
its glory. The same article refers to a large 
collection of drawings of the interior of the 
chapel made by Mr. Adam Lee in the course 
of twenty-five years’ special study and _ re- 
search. It is stated that Lee intended to 
have a public exhibition of his drawings, and 
that the model would be at Cottingham s 


especially Members of Parliament. 
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Mary Wilbraham. Although descendants 
appear to be indicated, none are, however, in. 
cluded. According to Ormerod’s * Cheshire, 
(vol. iii., p. 200), the great-granddaughter 
of Peter Venables married Henry Vernon, 
of Sudbury. There are, again, many living 
descendants, and I do not think that this 


| pedigree can be questioned. 


I am fully aware that many of the des- 


| cendants are in both cases included elsewhere. 


but this should not, preclude proper mention 
of the fact being made and the references 
given. The particular families, however, in 


| which I am interested, would more properly 


be included under either of these heads, than 
under the one under which they are subse- 


| quently included. 
house for inspection by interested persons, | 


Both men were discontentedly unsuccessful | 


rivals of Barry in the competition for the | dav. 5 aad oat pp. 63, 00).—In the Gaal 


design of the new Palace of Westminster ; 
it was, in fact, publicly stated that all the 
improvements lated engrafted on to Barry's 
winning plan were taken from that sent in 
by Cottingham. As it is quite possible that 
some of the drawings have survived, I shall 
be most grateful if anyone can offer any 
help towards tracking them down. Cotting- 


Be AVE 
NLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS (ante 1801) (See 


checking of my projected ‘ Bibliographical 
Register of British and Irish Newspapers and 


| Periodicals printed in the United Kingdom 


ham built a house specially designed to house | 
and exhibit his architectural collection and | 


library; the model is, therefore, likely to 
have been there at least until he died in 
1847. 


The model and the drawings would be of | 


very great interest, and possibly of real 


value to confirm or to correct better-known | 


sources of information. 
J. Vo IS0rxo. 


LANTAGENET ROLL OF THE BLOOD 
ROYAL. — I should be 


Marquis of Ruvigny’s existing volumes of 
the Plantagenet Roll. 

William Harris of Southminster (Table II 
of Mortimer Percy Volume) is stated in 
Morant’s ‘ Essex’ (vol. i., p. 363) to have 
had, by his second wife, Joanne Cooke of 
Bocking, a son, Arthur Harris, of Woodham 
Mortimer and Cricksea. The latter’s daugh- 


ter Dorothy married Sir Robert Kemp of | 


interested to | 
know whether anybody is collecting material | 
with a view to the ultimate revision of the | 


Gissing (Blomfield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vol., p. 178). 


There are numerous living descendants from 
this marriage. Are the authorities which I 
have quoted disputed ? 

Table xl. of the Exeter Volume shows Peter 


Venables, Baron of Kinderton, as marrying | 


before 1801,’ I have discovered a consider- 
able number of unlocated entries. The fol- 
lowing list will enable readers to report ex- 
tant issues they may have or know about. 
Any additional information about the papers 
mentioned will be welcomed. 


Nicholas Hussey’s Weekly Post, or the Dub- 
lin Impartial Intelligence. 1728. 

The Northampton Mercury. 1720. 

The Northamptonshire Journal. 1741? 

The North Country Journal, or the Impar- 
tial Intelligencer. 1735. 

North Brookfield Historical Society. Re- 
cords. 1686. 

The North Country Journal; or, The Im- 
— Intelligencer. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
785. 

The same. 1734. 

The Northampton Journal. 

The Northern Herald. 

Northern Minstrel. Newcastle. n. d. 

The North Tatler. 1710. 

The Norwich and Norfolk Annual Memor- 
andum Book. 1793. 

The Norwich Journal. Norwich. 1723. 

The Norwich Weekly Mercury, or, Protestant 


1721 or 1723. 
Belfast. n. d. 


Packet. Norwich. 1721 

Nottingham and_ Leicester (Lancaster?) 
Journal. 1757. 

Nottingham Chronicle. 1772. 

Nottingham Courant. 1732. 

Nottingham Journal. 1761. 

Nottingham (Weekly) Courant. 1723. 
Nottingham Mercury. 1719. 

The Nottingham Post. 1710. Also same 
title, 1716. 

Nottingham Review. 1808. 


The Nottingham Weekly Courant. 1716. 


Nottingham Weekly Journal. 1710. 
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Notts Weekly Journal. 1710. 
Nottingham Weekly Journal. 
Nouvelles Ordinaires’ de 
(Bibl. Natl., Paris) 

“Nova Scotia Chronicle and 

tiser. 1769. 

Novel Reader. Feb. 1800 

The Observator. Ridpath. 1709. 

The Observator Reformed. 1684. 

Observer, or, A Delineation of the Times. 

Edinburgh. 1793. 

The Occasional Paper. 
Occasional Paper. 1726. 


1710. 
Londres. 


December, 1715. 
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1656. | 
Weekly Adver- | 
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1860? Also a copy of ‘Brins d’ herbe’ pub- 
lished by Lefebvre, Martin and Co. in Paris 
about the same time? 

Sacus A. PEEL. 


EVON CUSTOMS: CARRIAGE OF 
COFFIN : SMOCK-FROCKS.—1. It is 


| always the custom in East Devon to carry 


a coffin ‘‘underhand’’ not shoulder high. 


| What is the custom elsewhere ? 


2. I can find no trace of the use of the 
smock-frock by the labourers. Was it known 
in Devon ? 

EpwIn S. CHALK. 


‘TK DEUM’ RHYMED: MUSICAL SET- 
TING WANTED.—AII further informa- 


| tion (date, composer, etc.) would be welcome 


Occasional Respondent. Cambridge. 1764. 
The Occasional Preacher. 1741. 

The Occasional Writer. 1762. 

Occurrences from Ireland. 1642. 

The Oglio. 1784. 

The Old British Spy and London Weekly 
Journal. 1738/9. | 
Old Dublin Intelligence. 1729. 

Old England; or, The National Gazette. 


1751. 
Old England’s Journal. 1753. 
Old English Journal. 1743. 


Old Newes Newly Revived. 1641. 
Oracle; or, Sunday Gazette. 1797. 
The Orange Intelligencer. 1688. 


Orange Postman. : 
Oriental Magazine, or Calcutta Amusement, 
Caleutta. 1785. 


about a setting of the ‘Te Deum,’ English 
words in sixteen four-line stanzas (Iambic 


| dimeter), beginning : 


Original Star and Grand Weekly Advertiser. | 
17 


Original York Journal. York. 1740? 
Orion Adams’s Weekly Journal. Manches- 


ter. n. d. 
Ozford University Herald. Oxford. 1800. 
Oxford Mercury and Midland Country 
Chronicle. Oxford. 1795, 

W. J. Lane. 


Cleveland. Ohio, U.S.A. 


ARKE: MOULTON-BARRETT: POR- 

TRAITS WANTED.—TI shall be glad to 
know if there are any portraits of Mary 
iraham Clarke, daughter of John Graham 
Clarke, of Kenlin Lodge, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, born 1780; married Edward Moulton- 
Barrett, 14 May, 1805; died at Hope End, 
Ledbury, 1 Oct., 1828; also of her hus 
band, Edward Moulton-Barrett. 

BE. H: 6. 


Before thee, Lord of all, we bow, 

The Father everlasting Thou! 

To thee the heavens, all powers therein, 

All angels throned on high, 

The Cherubin & Seraphin, 

Continually do cry. 

It is in F ma.; and was printed by W. 
and N. Boag, Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
earlier, I think, than 1830 (no date); and 
is prefaced by the following curious heading: 


Plinius Trajano | quod essent soliti 
die ante lucem convenire, carmenque 


stato 
hristo 


| quasi Deo dicere secum invicem. 


The information requires some corrobora- 
tion ; quod, I presume, refers to ‘Te Deum’ 
understood; the subjunctive is of dubious 
meaning; and the quasi is delicious. 

S. 


ASTELL, 1668-1731: BIBLIO- 


MARY 
| GRAPHY.—Mary Astell was born in 


Newcastle-on-Tyne in or about 1668, and died 
in May, 1731. She was one of the early 


| pioneers in a movement for the higher edu- 


| cation of her own sex. 


HIPS’ FIGUREHEADS. — Is there any | 


work on these? Are any of their de- 
Signers or carvers known? Any details about 
their making, or any particulars of any that 
have been preserved, would be very welcome, 
as well as bibliographical notes. Do the 
figureheads of different countries present dis- 
tinct types ? 

E. HH. A. 


‘RENCH WORKS WANTED.—Can any 
__Teader tell me where I can find a magazine 
Bibliographie Impériale, Paris, October, 





I am trying to com- 
pile a bibliography of articles in periodicals 
and magazines connected with her career and 
work, and have got the following: 

1. Karl D. Balbring, ‘ Mary Astell, an Advo- 
cate of Women’s Rights, 200 years ago,’ 
Journal of Education, xiii (April 1891), 199 and 
(May 1891), 240. 

2 and 3. Catherine S. Pattison, ‘ Mary Astell,’ 
Pall Mall Magazine, i (June 1893), 133—noted 
in Stead’s Review of Reviews, vii. (June, 1893), 
645. 

4 and 5. Harriet McIlquham, ‘ Mary Astell: 
A Seventeenth Century Advocate for Women,’ 
Westminster Review. clxix. (April 1898), 440— 
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noted in Stead’s Review of Reviews, xvii. (April | 


Ft 380. 

Harriet McIlquham, ‘ Lady Mary 
Satagne and Mary Astell.” Westminster 
view, cli. (March 1899), 289. 

Can any reader give additions? 


J. W. Fawecerr. 


\ i [AM PLAYFAIR: ‘BRITISH 

FAMILY ANTIQUITY,’ LONDON, 
1809-12.—This work contains vols. i. and ii., 
‘The Peerage of England’; vol. iii. ‘ Scot- 
land’; vols. iv. and y. ‘ Ireland’; vols. vi 
and vii. ‘ English Baronetage’; vol. viii. 
‘Scotland ’; vol. ix. ‘ Ireland.’ I should 
be glad to know if the above volumes are the 
complete work, and if it is considered a re- 
liable family history. Much valuable in 
formation is to be found in it, especially in 


Re- 


the * Baronetage,’ where marriages are re- 
corded not to be found in other pub- 


lications on the same subject, much of the 
information coming direct from the families 
themselves at that time. It was printed by 
A. F. Valpy; published by Thomas Rey- 
nolds and Harvey Grace, the proprietors, at 
13, Thavies Inn, Holborn. 


LEONARD C, 


(paras > NAME ALBINA.—Is Albina 

a genuine Christian name or is it a mis- 
print for Albinia? Any instances of it in 
families would be acceptable. 


LEONARD C. 


ULMER PEDIGREE WANTED. — I 

wonder if your readers could help me in 
tracing a Bulmer pedigree which was in the 
possession of Bertram Bulmer, 1726, of the 
Cock Pit and Bowling Green Hotel, Grays 
Inn, London, W.C. ? 


PRICE. 


PRICE. 


BRANCEPELT. 


HE RT. HON. GEORGE PYKE (ob. 
1684).—Who was ‘‘ The Rt. Hon. Geo. 
Pyke,’’ the administration of whose goods, 
February, 1684, is recorded in P.C.C.? Pre 
cisely what does title ‘‘ The Rt. Hon.’’ imply 
in this instance? 
E. F. M. 


LEXANDERSON.—TI seek the origin of 
this surname. There was a William 
Alexanderson,. Crown Receiver for Moray- 
shire, in 1499, and the name is of frequent 
occurrence in the Moray rentals during the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Has it 
any connexion with the surname Anderson ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


NOTES AND ee 


Wortley | 


| St. Andrew by the Wardrobe. 


FeprvuaRy 17, 1934, 





ATH. ROOMS. — W agen were bathe rooms 
first introduced into houses in England, 
and by whom? In a general sense the intro 
duction must have been during the nineteenth 
century, though, even then, bathrooms were 
for long few and far between. The other day, 
reading about something circa 1720, I noted 


the statement: ‘The bath-room did not 
exist,’’ i.e., in England. 


C. P. Hats. 
I OMAINE OF HARTLEPOOL AND LON. 
DON.—William Romaine, son of Rob- 
ert Romaine, admitted a burgess of Hartle- 
pool Aug. 27, 1685, was elected Mayor ot 
the town in 1723, in succession to Sir John 
Eden. He was Mayor for the second 
time in 1735, succeeding John Wilson, and 
for the third time in 1745, again succeeding 
John Wilson. The latter held the post of 
collector of the customs at Stockton-in-Tees. 
Robert Romaine was a French Protestant 
who sought refuge in England upon the revo. 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and settled 
in Hartlepool as a merchant and became a 
member of the Corporation. William 
Romaine, his son, thrice Mayor, was buried 
July 9, 1757. 


William Romaine’s second son, the Rey. 


William Romaine, was born at Hartlepool 
25 Sept., 1714, educated at Houghton-le 


Spring, and afterwards sent to Oxford, first 
entering Hertford College and thence remov- 
ing to Christ Church. He became Rector of 
and St. Ann, 
Blackfriars, and lecturer of St. Dunstan in 
the West, London. He died July 26, 1795, 
aged eighty-one. 

Is it possible that this family was con- 
nected with the family of George Romaine, 
died March, 1717, whose memorial stone is 


recorded at ante p. 56: s.v. ‘ St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster ’ ? 
H. Askew. 
HE COKET SEAL. — In the reign of 


Edward IV, there was a court official 
who is described as ‘‘ Custodian of the coket 
seal.’’ The office was sometimes held in 
duality or plurality. What was ‘“ the coket 
seal ’’ ? 

J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 


[The coket, or better cocket seal was the 
regular seal of the King’s Custom house. The 
word—of which the derivation seems not to be 
known—was also used for the sealed document 
delivered to the merchant certifying that his 
goods had been entered and the duty on them 
paid. See the ‘O.E.D.’]. 
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Replies. 


PEDIGREES OF THE FAMILIES OF 
ST. JOHN OF BASING AND LAGHAM. 


(clxiii. 182, 230, 285, 298, 352; clxiv. 284; 
clxv. 12). 


EDIGREE books, while they set forth 
the ancestry of the Paulet family into 
which Constance Poynings married, merely 
state, with regard to her sister Alice, that 
she married ‘‘ (1) John Orell,’’ without add- 
ing ‘of’? any locality or county. In this 
they follow State Papers which never men- 
tion him except in connection with his wife. 
She was already ‘‘uxor Johannis Orell ° 
when her portion of the heritage of the St. 
Johns of Basing was assigned her on the death 
of her grandfather, Sir Thomas Poynings, 
in 1428. (Chan. Ing. p.m. 7 Hen. VI. No. 
69; ‘ V.C.H. Hants.,’ iv., p. 116). 

Who was John Orell? How came he to 
make this advantageous marriage with an 
heiress like Alice Poynings? So far from 
having a family tree to set beside hers, with 
all it would imply, we are not even told who 
his father was. 

It is, however, possible to glean something 
about the Lancashire family to which he 
must have belonged. 

There are two villages named Orrell in 
that county: one in Sefton, 44 miles from 
Liverpool, and another, much more import- 
ant, in the parish of Wigan, 33 miles west of 
the town, then a manor, apparently held by 
a family who took their name from the place. 
But they were sub-tenants only. ‘‘ Uphol- 
and, Orell, Hale, Markland in Pemberton, 
Samlesbury and a fourth part of Dalton,” 
were all held from Thomas, Earl of Lancas- 
ter, by Sir Robert de Holand, whose father 
settled upon him in 1292 a tenement in Pem 
berton and Orrell. As long as his friend, 
Earl Thomas, was in power, he prospered, 
receiving from Edward I free warren in 
Upholland, Orrell, Hale, and Pemberton 
(1304), and from Edward II, licence to cren- 
ellate his house at Upholland (1308). In 
1310 he founded a chapel of St. Thomas at 
Upholland, to be served by secular canons. In 
314 he was summoned to Parliament by 
Writ, and is therefore claimed ‘to have been 
the first Baron Holand. (‘ Knights of 
Edward I.’; G.E.C., etc.). In 1418 he 
handed his chapel over to Benedictine monks 
instead of the canons, and thus became the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| founder of Holand Priory. (‘ Monasticon,’ 
| iv., 409-412). In the same year he acquired 
West Derby and Mottram-in-Longdon-Dale ; 
but on the fall of Earl Thomas, his lands 
were taken into the King’s hands; subse- 
quently restored by Edward III. He was 
succeeded by his son Robert, Lord Holand ; 
but a younger son, Thomas, is better known. 
(* DNB). 

About 1345, the Orell family seem to 
emerge, Robert de Orel being presented to a 
living in that year. (Pat. 1345-48, p. 540). 
In 1347, Baron Robert, not yet of age, took 
part in John Dalton’s famous abduction of 
Margery Poynings, Lady de la Beche, from 
Beaumys, in Swallowfield, Berks. In 1348 
and 1349, Roger de Orel was presented to 
two more livings. (Pat. 1348-50, pp. 225, 
304). 

In 1349 the Holand family became allied 
with the Royal House by the marriage of 
Sir Thomas to the Lady Joan Plantagenet, 
daughter of the ill-fated Karl Edmund of 
Kent. When, in 1361, the Black Prince 
was married by the King to his cousin, Sir 
Thomas’s widow, and young Thomas and 
Kdmund de Holand became stepsons to the 
heir to the throne, the Holand family being 
thus drawn more closely still into the royal 
circle, their tenants of the lesser gentry, like 
the Orells, whose fortunes depended so much 
on being known to people in high places, 
must have hoped for great things. 

In 1367, Baron Robert determined to endow 
Holand Priory with lands, mills, etc., etc., 
in Pemberton, ‘‘ expectant on the demise of 
Adam Orell and Nicholas his son,” they 
being, apparently, life tenants, not partners 
in the transaction, for the deeds recorded by 
Dugdale, do not mention them. 

In the last year of his reign, Edward III. 
granted a licence for ‘‘ Margaret, late the 
wife of Edmund de Frytheby, Chivaler, the 
King’s widow, to marry James Orrell.” 
(Pat. 1374-77, p. 423). We hear nothing 
more about James, but this notice serves to 
indicate that the Orell family were of squire 
rank, the one manor they held not compell- 
ing knighthood. 

From the accession of Richard II. onwards 
through the next two reigns, members of the 
Orell family are found in the employ of the 
Crown, beginning with Thomas Orel, clerk, 
who in 1386 was granted, ‘‘ during pleasure, 
the custody of the smaller piece of the King’s 
seal for recognizance of debts in Wigan 
according to the statute of Acton Burnell... 
on condition that he execute the office in 
person.”? (Pat. 1377-81, p. 389). 
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Next we find on Aug. 20, 1386, that John | knight’s fee there.’’ She was left with two 


de Stanley, knight (‘ D.N.B.’), going to Ire- 
land on the King’s service, has letters nomin- 
ating Nicholas de Orell and Thomas del More 
of Lyverpull, his attorneys for one year. 
But on Aug. 27, Nicholas de Orell himself 
received letters of protection with others 
(named) to accompany Sir John Stanley to 


Ireland. (Pat. 1385-89, pp. 211, 214). 
In 1387, ‘* Nicholas Orell, bearing arms,” 


was one of the crowd of Lancashire and 
Cheshire gentlemen called as witnesses in the 
famous heraldic lawsuit, Scrope v. Gros- 
venor, in which Chaucer was also called 
to appear, and which ended in Sir Rob- 
ert Grosvenor’s accepting Azure a garb or 


for his coat-of-arms, instead of Azure a 
bend or. (Bridge’s Collins, vol. v., pp. 


244-248; ‘D.N.B.’). An arrow or a hunt- 
ing-horn would have accorded better with his 
name. 

Nicholas Orell presumably returned to Ire- 
land, where Robert Orell had _ evidently 
acquired land, probably with his wife. Both 
were dead when in 1402 Henry IV. granted 
to John de Assheles the ‘‘ custody of the 
manor of Galtrym and other lands late of 
Margaret, late the wife of Robert Orell, in 
the county of Meath, so long as they remain 
in the King’s hands.’’ (Pat. 1401-5, p. 84). 
No heir is mentioned. 

The Orell family was still represented by 
a Nicholas and a Robert. In 1404 a commis- 
Sion was given to Lawrence Merbury, seven 
others (named), Robert Orell, Nicholas Orell, 
and William Devenyshe, to arrest and bring 
before the council certain clerks 
obtained from the court of Rome divers in- 
struments and other things prejudicial to the 
Crown, and have brought them to Ireland,”’ 
and have “ expelled from the treasureship of 
the cathedral church of’ Dublin with the 
church of St. Audoin annexed to it, John 
Wadsworth canonically admitted and 
ordained.’’ (Pat. 1401-5, p. 436). 

Eleven years later, in 1415, Robert Orell 
was one of Henry V’s esquires, and given 
the ‘‘ master forestership of the forest of 
Snowdon in North Wales with the fees, etc., 
etc., belonging to it.’’ (Pat. 1413-16, p. 361). 
Alice Poynings would then be about nine 
years old; and next we find her married to 
John Orell. Was he a second son? Great 


families seem to have often married their | 


heiresses to second sons, perhaps to keep their 
estates from being absorbed into other pro- 
perties. By 1431 she was a widow—‘‘Alicia 
nuper uxor Johannis Orell, Domina de 
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| little daughters, but had no son to bear the 
| name of Orell. 

When the Visitations began, nearly a cen. 
tury later, an ‘‘ ancient family of the county 
of Lancaster ’’ named Orell was found bear- 
ing for arms, Argent three torteaux between 
two bendlets gules, a chief sable. The most 
prominent household of the name seems to 
have been the family Orrells of Turton, in 
Bolton parish, ‘‘ descended from William, 
second son of Nicholas Ovell, Esq. of Orrell,” 
or Orrell-in-the-Moors. (‘ Visitations of 
Lancashire,’ Cheetham Soc. ; Burke’s ‘Gen. 
Armory’). Part of Orrell is still called 
‘the Moor’? or ‘the Moss’’; and, no 
doubt, their house was once there. They 
intermarried with the rising family of 
Strangways (Harl. Visit. York; ‘ Pedigrees 
edited by Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter’; 
‘ Badges and Crests of the Time of Henry 
VIII.’ ; Coll. Top. et Gen., vol. ii., pp. 161, 
162; vol. iii., p. 73). Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory ’ gives five families all using the same 
crest—A lion’s head erased argent powdered 
with torteaux and ducally gorged gules. 
Orrell of Slaugham, Co. Sussex, differenced 
with a chief gules. The Coverts of Slaugham 
Place, were, however, the leading family in 
the manor, held so long by the Poynings 
of Poynings, during the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries, when Nicholas Orrell, a 
monk of Lewes Priory, was pensioned at the 
surrender, Francis and Peter went to college, 
and John, son and heir of William Orrell of 
Turton, was admitted, January, 1604/5, to 
Gray’s Inn. (Alum. Cantab. and Oxon. ; 
| Gray’s Inn Admission Register). 

Dame Alice married ‘‘(2) Sir Thomas 
Kingeston.’’ But which Kingeston or King- 
ston? As a matter of fact, he was of King- 
ston Bagpuize, Berks, Kingston Deverill, 
Wilts, and many other manors. (‘ V.C.H. 

| Berks’ and ‘ Hants,’ vols. iv.). He died in 

1439 and his wife shortly after (Inq. p.m. 

17 Hen. VI., No. 22, p. 187), aged thirty, 

leaving four young children: Elizabeth and 

Eleanor Orell, who lived to be married but 
| died childless; Thomas Kingeston, who was 

succeeded by his grandson, John, he by his 
brother Nicholas, their sister, Mary, Lady 

Lisle, also leaving no heir; so that their 
lands fell to a group of claimants, heirs of 
| granddaughters and great-granddaughters of 
Dame Alice and Sir Thomas, all bearing sur- 
names significant of a new order of things. 
| (‘V.C.H. Hants.,’ iv., p. 159); and Mar- 
| garet Kingeston, who seems to have inherited 
none of her mother’s landed property, but 
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who married Sir Thomas Uvedale, of Wick- 
ham, Hants, and so became lady of a manor, 
held in the reign of Henry III from her 
ancestor, Sir Robert de St. John, by the de 
Scures family; which, being next acquired 


by her husband’s grandfather, John de Uve- | 
| she, her relations and friends, always used 
| the word ‘‘ Bos”’ in speaking of, or to, a 


dale, remained in that family for three hun- 
dred and fifty years. (‘ V.C.H. Hants.,° 
vol, ili., p. 234). 

Meta EF. WILLIAMS. 


URIAL OF 
(clxvi. 67).—In case the burial was at 

or near the place of execution, I imagine the 
interment would be under a plain stone, as 
originally at St. Peter-ad-Vincula in the 
Tower of London; but where the body was 
allowed to be removed for private burial, it 
was otherwise, and I think that any kind 
of monument might be put up by the rela- 
tives. I am, at least, sure that this was 
the case of the Earl of Surrey, whose sump- 
tuous tomb is to be seen in Framlingham, 
Suffolk: it is made of alabaster and bears 
effigies of himself, his wife, and his two sons 
and three daughters. It will be recollected 
that he was attaindered and executed 21 
Jan., 1547, just before the death of Henry 
VIII. The remarkable thing is, however, 
that, while his countess wears a coronet, he 
himself has none on his head. His coronet 
(gilt and made of lead), when I visited the 
church some twelve years ago, was lying loose 
on the head-pillow, thus indicating the loss 
of his dignities! I wrote to the rector at 
the time and pointed out what an opportun- 
ity this offered to any unprincipled archaeo- 
logist, and I believe 
fastened to the pillow. Some may think that 
this was a pity, having regard to the emblem- 
atic meaning of the coronet being quite loose, 
but I am sure that no other practical course 
could be taken: the wonder is that it had 


ATTAINDERED NOBLES | 
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it has since been | 


somehow survived for 470 years or there- | 


abouts ! 
Ernest A. KENT. 
SONS WITH THE SAME NAME (clxvi. 
42, 87).—The slip pointed out by CoLoNEL 
Rapice is actually not a slip. The stone- 
cutter was correct. John was born April 17, 
1681, and died in the following February. 


The year was then reckoned from March 25 | 
to March 24, and not as now from Jan. 1 to | 


Dec. 31. Hence while Feb. 14, 1681, was 
correct according to the reckoning then pre- 
vailing, we should now date it Feb. 14, 1682. 
John was thus ten months old at the time 
of his death. 


BE. G. B. 


“DOS,” A WILTSHIRE COWMAN’S 

WORD (clxvi. 66).—In reply to COLONEL 
J. Benett-STanForD’s enquiry, a friend of 
mine, aged sixty-five, who was born and livea 
most of her life at Trowbridge, Wilts, has 
told me that in her earlier years, as now, 


cow or ox. When a child, or with children, 
the diminutive ‘‘ Bossy’ was applied to a 
calf. 


A young woman, aged twenty-three, a com- 
panion to the above-mentioned lady, born and 
brought up in a village a few miles east of 
Trowbridge, tells me she has always used, 
and heard cowmen and labourers use the 
word. It is common thereabouts still. 

An old man in this village, Upton Lovel, 
who died in 1929, aged eighty-eight, and was 
formerly my gardener, repeatedly used the 
word when talking to me. 

Here, in Wilts., and also in Dorset, I have 
often heard the word ‘‘ tallat’’ used for a 
loft over a stable, a contraction from tabu- 
latum. Less than twenty years ago, when 
living at Westham, near Eastbourne, the 
fishermen at Pevensey Bay, in Westham 
parish, when speaking of the shrimps they 
caught, called them ‘‘ pandles,’’ a word de- 
rived from the Latin pando or pandus, to 
bend, or bent, referring to the natural shape 
of the shrimp or when boiled. 

From a long study of Anglo-Saxon charters, 
wills, etc., in which occur many Latin words 
both of things and personal names, I am more 
than inclined to believe that the Latin words 
in the English language and still in common 
use, come to us direct from the time of the 
Roman dominion in Britain, and not from 
the monks. A much neglected book, ‘ The 
Romans of Britain,’ by H. C. Coote, Nor- 
gate, 1878, gives a list, by no means complete, 
of such words. 


F. G. Waker. 


‘(PREE-WORSHIP (clxvi. 40, 85). — Not 


' have known of it for sixty years. 


without interest in this connection, is 
the pleasant story in Herod, vii., 31, alluded 
to by Longfellow in ‘ Evangeline,’ 170 (ii., 
23), and by Browning in ‘ Prince Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau,’ 1028-35, where the incident 
is greatly amplified. 
8 


OLKLORE: CROSSING ONE’S SHOE 
(clxv. 245, 305, 375).—This custom of 
wetting one’s forefinger and making a cross 
on the toe of one’s boot, is an old one in 
N.W. Durham and S. Northumberland. I 
It is fast 
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becoming obsolete, only old persons (generally 
women) now do it. It was always more com- 
mon in the winter months, and was considered 
‘a charm ”’ against frostbite. There was a 
rhyme connected with it 
Christ-cross, 
Keep away 
the frost bite 
every day. 
J. W. Fawcett. 

LEXANDER: SCOTS VERSIONS OF 

NAME (elxvi. 28, 69, 87).—A young man 
called on me recently and said they had a 
baby in his family, and his wife and he 
wished to have the baby baptized Alister 
(properly, Alasdair), but were in doubt as 
to whether it should be spelt with a double 
| or single. I told him he need be in no 
doubt if he would remember that it is merely 
the Gaelic (borrowed) form of the English 
name Alexander. He went away surprised, 
and obviously disappointed. I did not add 
that even in Gaelic it was formerly spelt 
Alaxandair. 

A singular form of the name, as a sur- 
name, is in use in the Buchan district of 
Aberdeenshire—as George MacDonald, novel- 
ist, well knew. It there becomes ‘‘ Elshiner.’’ 





But Buchan people have many curious 
variants of English expressions. One, of 


which the etymology puzzled hopelessly Dr. 
Joseph Wright, was “ bluffert,’’ to signify 
a sudden gust of wind. It has no etymology 
in the strict sense, merely dialectal declen- 
sion. In Buchan a “ blow’”’ of wind _be- 
comes not only ‘‘ blaw,’’ but, in very remote 
regions, ‘‘ blyauve.’’ Hence a _ sudden 
‘“blyauve’’ becomes naturally a “ blyau- 
vert ’’—bluffert. 
G. M. FRAsErR. 


Public Library, Aberdeen. 


N ORGAN’S GRAVE (clxiv. 443; clxv. 13, 

429, 466; elxvi. 33, 49, 69).—About 1820 
a small common—that of the Manor of 
Piswell (now Puzwell) was enclosed seem 
ingly unlawfully. 

An old couple called John and Mary Watts 
who lived near committed suicide; it was 
said because they had been deprived of their 
living, for they had kept geese on the com- 


mon. They were buried at the Puzwell cross- 
roads. Possibly the cross-roads were chosen | 
as the holiest place possible outside the | 


churchyard. The stake driven through the 
body was doubtless designed to keep the ghost 
from walking. 


E. S. CHarx. 
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HISPANIOLA AND ANTIGUA: HIS 
TORY AND GENEALOGY WANTED 
(elxvi. 66, 105).— 


Antigua. 


Flannigan: ‘ Antigua and the Antiguans,’ 
1844, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Oliver, V. L.: ‘ History of Antigua, from 
1635 to the present time,’ 1894-1899, 3 vols., 
fol. 

Stobwasser, L.: Four aquatints, engraved 
by Hegi and Hurliman, Basle, ¢. 1810. 

Baker, Robert: ‘ Antigua Surveyed,’ 1824 
(R. H. Laurie). 

Anonymous: ‘ Collection of Exotics from 
Antigua,’ ‘ by a Lady ’’; c. 1780, fo. 

State Papers: 

Customs, Port of St. John’s, 1782-92, fo. 


Cockrane, Sir Alex.: ‘ Affairs of the 
Island,’ 1808. 
New France (San Domingo), Hispaniola 
(Haiti). 


Charlevoix, F. X. de: ‘ Histoire de 1’Isle 
Kspagnole,’ 1730-31; Paris, 2 vols. 

Id,: ‘ Histoire de la Nouvelle France,’ 
1744. 

Edwards, Bryan: ‘ Historical Survey of 
St. Domingo,’ 1797, 4to.; and 1831, London. 

Rainsford, Marcus: ‘ An Historical Ac. 
count of the Black Empire of Hayti,’ 1805, 
London, 4to. 


Justin, Placidus: ‘ Politische u. Statis- 
tische Geschichte der Insel Hayti,’ 1827, 
Ronneburg, 8vo. 

Franklin, James: ‘Present State of 


Hayti,’ 1828, 12mo. 

Herring, T. S.: Reminiscences of Hayti, 
1807-09,’ 1833, Portsmouth, 12mo. 

Hanna, S. W.: ‘ Notes of a Visit to some 
parts of Hayti.’ 1835; 1836, 12mo. 

Candler, John: ‘ Brief Notices of Hayti,’ 
1842, 12mo. 

Keim, De B. R.: ‘San Domingo,’ 1870, 
Philadelphia. 

Hazard, Sam.: ‘Santo 
and Present,’ 1873, London. 
St. John, Sir Spencer: 
Black Republic,’ 1884, 8vo. 
Prichard, Hesketh: ‘ Where Black Rules 

White,’ 1900, 8vo. 

Anonymous: ‘History of Toussaint 
Louverture,’ 1814, London, J. Butterworth, 
8vo. 

Id.: ‘The Hurricane’; also ‘ Historical 
Notices of St. Domingo,’ 1844, 8vo. 

Id.: ‘Settler’: ‘Life in 


Domingo, Past 


‘Hayti, or the 


Santo 


| Domingo,’ 1873, New York. 


Universal Magazine: ‘ Geographical His- 
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torical and Political View of the Island of | 


St. Domingo,’ 1804, 8vo. 

Maps: 

De Lisle, G.: ‘Saint Dominigue,’ 1740, 
Covens and Mortier. 

de Vaugondy, Robert: 
Dominique,’ 1750. 

Jefferys, T.: ‘ Plan of Cap Frangois,’ 1760. 
A.D. 1791-1797. 

State Papers: 

1791: Request for British Protection. 
Correspondence (secret) from President De 
Cadusey, Commod. Affleck, Charmilly, etc., 
88 pp. fo. Statistical Table. 

1792: File copies of documents relating to 


‘Tles de Saint 


British expedition against San Domingo, 
over 100 pp. fo. 
1793: Holograph Letter, signed “ R.,”’ 


with account of British successes against San 
Domingo, 15 Dec. 3 pp. 4to. 

—Proclamation of Spanish Commander 
offering to help French proprietors. 

1794: Addresses of Inhabitants imploring 
British protection through Lord Melville, 
38 pp. fo. 

—Letter in regard to payment of troops 
in San Domingo, December, 4 pp. 4to. 

1795: Feb. 20.—Miaclean, Alan, on affairs 
of San Domingo. Feb. 24.—Id., requesting 
reinforcements. Mar. 30.—Whyte, Maj.- 
Gen. John, relating to the Légion d’ Kgalité. 
Oct. 20.—Privy Council of Island on state 
of San Domingo. Oct. 23.—From Bryan 
Edwards, depreciating British attempt. 

1796: Aug. 5.—Bonvattlel, B., to Gen. Wil- 


liamson, warning against trusting certain 
persons. Aug. 25.—Fullarton, Col., refus- 


ing appointment as Commissioner and stat- 
ing reasons. 
1797: Turnbull, John, in regard to Eng- 
lish properties in San Domingo. 
A. H. Cooper-PRICcHARD. 
(Sometime of the Island Record Office, 
Jamaica, W.I.). 
REFUGEES OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION (clxvi. 67). — See ‘ Juniper 
Hall,’ by C. Hill (1903); E. d’ Hauterive, 
‘Journal of the Comte d’Espinchal’ (Jas. 
R. Stawell), 1912; J. Rambaud, ‘ Memoirs 
of Count Roger de Damas’ (Jas. R. Stawell), 
1913; and Lally Tollendal’s ‘ Défense de 
’Kmigré Franeais’ (London, 1797). 
Epwarp Heron-Atien. 
SECTIONS OF PLANT STEMS USED IN 
DESIGN (clxv. 244, 341; clxvi. 50). — 


See E. Haeckel, ‘ Die Kunstformen der 
Natur.” 


Epwarp Heron-ALten. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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{HAPELS ON BRIDGES (clxv. 445; clxvi. 

13, 46, 85).—This correspondence recalls 
the sentence from the Quran: ‘‘ Life is 4 
Bridge, pass over it but do not build upon it.” 
I understand that Roman Catholics have 
recently attributed it to Christ. It probably 
originated, like most of the Christian 
axioms, from Confucius, and reached the 
Quran via the Tripitaka of the Buddhist 


cult. a 
Epwarp Herron-ALLeEN. 


| ARBOR DAYS (clxv. 425, 462; clxvi. 13, 


88).—You have probably received notice 
of E. D. Till’s work upon this subject, re- 
printed from the Royal Horticultural Soci- 
ety’s Journal (vol. xxvi., pt. 4), and also his 
‘Kssay on the Best Means of Establishing 
‘“ A Bird and Arbor Day ’”’ in the British 
Isles,’ published by the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, in 1902. 


Epwarp HeEron-ALLen. 


IRKHARLE; LORAINE MONUMEN- 

TAL STONE (celxv. 154; clxvi. 87).—In 
the ‘English Baronetage’ of 1741, it is 
stated that Kirkharle, with about 1,900 acres 
of arable land, came into the Loraine fam- 
ily, temp. Henry IV, by the marriage of 
William Loraine with Johanna, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of William del Strother 
His descendant, Robert Loraine, was so 
zealous a prosecutor of robbers, moss- 





| troopers, etc., in the border-service, that he 





constantly kept a number of horses and arms 
ready—as, indeed, did others of the _ best 
families in the neighbourhood particularly 
Fenwick of Wallington, Swinburn of Cap- 
heaton and Shaftoe of Little Bavington— 
for which extraordinary service : 
the Scots conceived such great malice to the 
said Robert, that a party of them lay in am- 
bush, betwixt his house and the church, and in 
his return home, suddenly surprised him and 
dragged him into an adjacent close where they 
barbarously murdered him, and cut him, as 
they ‘have often threatened, as small as flesh 
for the pot; in memory whereof his successor 
set up a great store, remaining to this day. 
About 14 Henry VIII, this unfortunate 
gentleman married Margaret, dav. ter of 
Robert Bowes, of the Bishoprick of urham, 
and had issue: William, his son and heir, 
married Agnes, daughter of Sir Williavn 
Waters, of Yorkshire, Knight, by whom he 
had issue: Robert, Ursula and Dorothy. 
Robert, the son and heir, married Thom- 
asine, daughter of Thomas Warter, of White- 
hall, in Durham, and died 15 James [ (1582). 
If the date, 14 Henry VIII (1523) of the 
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first Robert’s marriage, is correct, he may | 


have been the Robert whom Miss M. H. 
Dopps, at the latter reference, refers to as 
the probably second Robert, who was alive 
in 1552. Is it likely that the murder took 
place in 1553? 
mentioned in the pedigree to which I refer. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


ANGDALE’S DISTILLERY, HOLBORN 

(clxvi. 66).—In ‘ The Romance of Hat- 

ton Garden’ (J. Cornish and Sons, 1930), 

the authors, Mr. H. Marryat and Miss Una 

Broadbent, devote a chapter (ix.) to ‘ Hatton 

Garden in the Nineteenth Century.’’ Lang- 
dale’s business is mentioned : 

Another old-established business concern 
still flourishing in Hatton Garden is Langdale’s 
distillery of essential oils at No. 72 and in 
Charles Street [near by]. It was Langdale’s 
distillery then situated in Holborn near the 
corner of Leather Lane which, in 1780 was 
burnt down by the Gordon rioters. 

Walter Thornbury, in vol. ii. of ‘Old and 
New London,’ gives some description of this 
piece of wild incendiarism to which Bar- 
nard’s Inn, which stood next to the distillery 
premises, very nearly fell a sacrifice. Mr. 
Langdale was an object of indignation to the 
mob at that time, as he was a Roman Catho- 
lic, and there was the further temptation of 
the supplies of liquor in his hands. The 
scene is described in ‘ Barnaby Rudge’; it 
cost many lives and is said to have involved 
the owner in a loss of £100,000. 

The authors of ‘The Romance of Hatton 
Garden’ give no date for the founding of 
Langdale’s, but I notice, in an account of 
‘St. Etheldreda’s’ it is mentioned that, 
when, in 1772, Bishop Keene made over his 
remaining rights in the Ely estate to the 
then Government, it was 
the intention of the [latter] to build a post 
office on the but this project falling 
through, the property was leased in 1773 to a 
distiller. It is suggested that an outery which 
arose because this man desecrated the Chapel 
by storing spirits therein, led to his lease be- 
ing cancelled. In any case, his tenure was 
not a long one. (p. 107). 


site, 


Can this be a reference to Langdale’s, 
which eventually may have been transferred 
elsewhere ? 

As to the question of the box and its con- 
tents discovered in 1882, the querist’s sug 


gestion may not be very wide of the mark. | 


In the ‘Romance of Hatton Garden,’ it 1s 
stated that. circa 1677, an interesting per 
sonality resided there. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


There are only two Roberts | 
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Readers of ‘ Robert Ferguson the Plotter; oy 
| the Secret of the Rye House Conspiracy and 
| the story of a Strange Career’ (say the 

authors) will be interested to know that Fer. 
| guson’s London address was here. 

Writing to his wife from Amsterdam in 
1679, Ferguson mentions this. Later in the 
volume, following an account of ‘ The Great 
Robbery in Hatton Garden’ in December, 
1678, when the robbers pretended they had 
an order from the authorities to search 4 
house in Hatton Garden—a mere pretence, 
for the house was robbed by them once they 
gained the entry—it is remarked that 

At the close of 1678 the panic of the Popish 
Plot was at its height and any Roman Catho. 
lic of standing, if such were living in Hatton 
Garden at the time, may well have feared 
to be denounced by the villainous Titus Oates 
and his confederates. At the same time, Fer- 
guson the plotter, as already mentioned, had 
a house in Hatton Garden and it is just pos- 
sible that we have here a by-product of his 
activities, (p. 66). 

C. P. Hans. 


BELLS AND BELFRIES (clxv. 422). — 

‘Cheapside Scholars Company of Bell- 
rings. Orders. 1603/4-1662.’ Sloane MSS. 
3465. 

‘Petition from the Bellringers of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields to Sir Hans Sloane, fora 
gratuity for ringing in honour of his elec- 
tion as President of the Royal Society, 1727.’ 


Sloane MS. 4049 f. 69. 
Parry (J. D.), ‘The Church Bells of Lon- 
don,’ Gentleman’s Magazine. N.S. xxii 


(1844) pp. 484-486. 
Baker (W. L.) ‘The Great Bell of West- 
minster, a letter to KE. B. Denison, Esq.,’’ 80. 
Westminster, 1857. 
Timbs (John) ‘ Bells and 
‘ Curiosities of London,’ 80. 


Chimes’ in 
London, 1868, 


pp. 43-49. 
‘The City Chimes. A Loyal Londoner's 
Appreciation,’ Daily Chronicle, 29 Dec., 


1920, p. 4. 
~ Hill (Cecilia) ‘London Bells. The Songs 
of the Royal Exchange,’ Daily Chronicle, 17 
Feb., 1921, p. 4. 

Morris (Ernest) ‘Our Church Bells and 


the message they broadcast.’ Illus. The 
| Symbol, xx. (1933) 187. 
J. ARDAGH. 


[JNLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS (clxv. 445; clxvi. 
| 83, 86, 99).—Miscellaneous Tracts, relating 
| to Natural History, Husbandry and Physick. 
| This is not a periodical, but the second edi- 
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a 


tion of a translation, by Benjamin Stilling- | 
Aca- | 
It was published by R. and J. | 

Cf. British | 
‘A Catalogue | 


fleet, of Linnzeus’s ‘ Amcenitates 


demicz.’ 
Dodsley, 8vo., London, 1762. 
Museum (Natural History). 
of the Works of Linneeus,’ ed. 2 (1933), item 
1320. ; - 
The Monthly Army List, 1798. This is at 
the British Museum. Cf. their catalogue of 
periodical publications. 
J. ARDAGH. 


REENCOAT PLACE, WESTMINSTER 
(clxvi. 83).—So called from the Green 
Coat School (St. Margaret’s Hospital), Tot- 
hill Street, founded 1633, to maintain 
twenty-five children of the parish. 
J. ARDAGH. 


GAG BOUNDS (clxvi. 9, 50, 104).—I per- | 


fectly recollect the old type of this dog, one 


of my two earliest, dearest friends having | 


belonged to it; lithe, almost, as a greyhound, 
but long-haired, shaggy and grizzled, and 
much larger and higher than the Italian 
greyhound, though somewhat lower than the 
Persian. The type is seen in Landseer’s 
paintings; but not in Britain, in South 
Africa. I fail to see the resemblance to the 
bloodhound, the national dog of my country, 
Jamaica, where we used to hunt runaway 
slaves with them, and to which breed my 
earliest dog-friend of all belonged. 


A. Et. €.-P. 


OXLEY, CO. WARWICK: CARRIAGE 
OF CRIPPLES (clxvi. 7).—The route of 
1640, quoted by CoLoneL SouTHAM, was, and 
still is, the most direct from Warwick to 
Bath. Near Halford the road merges into 
the ancient Roman Fosseway, and so passes 
through Moreton-in-Marsh and _ Stow-on- 


Wold. The little village of Loxley lies a | 


mile off the track described, but any zig-zag 
journey of three centuries ago was probably 
dictated by need of ford and shelter, accord- 
ing to pace of progress. 

I happen to possess the Churchwardens 
and Overseers’ Parish Accounts for Loxley 
from 1798 to 1820, in 2 vols. folio, vellum, 
and these show several entries concerning the 
pre-railway removal of Loxley paupers who 
had become a threatened charge on other 
parishes. One claim, by no means excessive, 
from Nuneaton, requests payment from Lox- 
ley of £1 17s. 6d., for twenty-five weeks’ 
maintenance, at 1s. 6d. weekly, of Joseph 
Cook’s wife. 


Wo. 


JAGGARD. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The Library. 
Tobaiaiiie England. Edited by A. 8S. Dasher: 


ville. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. £2 2s. 
net). 


| HIS is an account of English life and 


manners from about 1730 to 1790 worked 
out on the plan of ‘ Shakespeare’s England.’ 
The twenty-eight essays are the work of well- 
known authorities on the several topics, and 
the topics include virtually all the activi 
ties and developments which went to compose 
the scene that Johnson knew. The first vol- 
ume deals with ‘the services, the administra 
tion of the country, social and economic con- 


| ditions; the second with literature and the 


arts, with science and intellectual life. 
The discoverer and editor of Parson James 
Woodforde must see with much satisfaction 
how fully the Diary has been recognized as 
an important contribution on the intimate 


daily life of the eighteenth century. It is 
here frequently quoted — there is, indeed, 


nothing else quite so minutely complete to 
quote for ordinary ways and the aspects of 
every day at a distance from London. For 
the eighteenth century both ordinary ways 
and the course of life apart from London 
take on, its students may find, a special sig 
nificance. Capacity on the one hand fo 
leading, on the other for being led, exists, 
comes somewhere to the foreground, in every 
age, but in some ages it appears as reduced to 
a minimum; and in this respect eighteenth- 
century England presents a minimum. Not 
a chapter here but tells of penetrating 
change—unless it be that on sport, and even 
there we turn from hare-hunting to fox-hunt- 
ing; but it is a change brought about not 
by the leadership of genius, or the enthusi- 
asm of discipleship, ‘but chiefly by some 
heightening here or there in a gifted or ener- 
getic person, of benevolence, or interest in a 
pursuit which in due time interests his fel- 
lows, who do not perhaps so much follow 
his lead as consent to the thing as good and 
take it up on their own account. In the little 
book of what remains to us of Christopher 
Sorley, there is a description of the men 
with whom he spent the Christmas of 1914, 
the men of the barrack-room as compared 
with the public school boy. ‘‘ They live in 
and for the present:’’ he says, ‘’ we in and 
for the future.’’ And he adds: ‘‘ They seem 
instinctively to regard a man singly, at his 
own rate, by his own standards and _ possi- 
bilities, not in comparison with themselves 
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or others: that’s why they are so far ahead 
of us in their treatment and sizing up ot 
others.”’ 


and that in contrast with the nineteenth cen 
tury. Sturdy acceptance of that which is— 
seen on its pleasant side—may account for 
that straightforward recognition of class dif- 
ference which made close and friendly inter 


course between men of different classes a | 
No doubt | 


simple matter, and not unusual. 
it meant, too, in a sense which the best minds 


of a ‘ater time have found impossible, the | 


philosophical acceptance of other people’s 
wrongs, disadvantages, sufferings. Those 
who set out to relieve the unfortunate, did so 
from compassion, but not, it would seem, with 
that sort of theoretical indignation against 
wrong and oppression of which the world has 
since seen somuch. And those who were not 
benevolent were hard to move indeed. To us 
this rootedness in the present (it might not 
be fanciful to find it symbolized in the fact 
that the portrait—with secondarily landscape 
—was the chief form of art in England), this 
‘* do-the-next-thing ’’ outlook, and absence 


of far ulterior aim, seems refreshing and at: | 


tractive; but one of the best things which 
come from reflection on these volumes as a 
whole is renewed realisation of the force of 
reaction from it, of the immense strength ot 
appeal there must have been for youth in 
the ideas which broke it up. To say so is as 
much as to say that this whole composite 
work is decidedly successful. The writing is 
surprisingly level in its clearness and com. 
petence. It would seem that familiarity with 
the eighteenth century imparts a good turn 


to a writer’s English—not that one notices | 
Then, facts have been skilfully se- | 


echoes. 
lected and presented generally in good pro- 
portion ; and a main aim of the whole enter 
prise, to show us English life as it appeared 
to Johnson and his contemporaries without 


the lights and shadows thrown by subsequent | 


events, may be said to be attained, at least 
so far as that is possible. Lovers of the 
period will probably reflect anew on what 
it is which has made Johnson—above so many 
others—the central representative man of the 
eighteenth century, and it may be said that 


each essay’ has something to bring to the ful- | 


ness of that understanding. The something 
beyond and apart which seems to be re- 
quisite—either as limit or as concomitant or 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


These curiously shrewd remarks of | 
a nineteen-year-old boy might not be inapt | 
as characterization of the eighteenth century, | 


FEBRUARY 17, 1934, 


| contrast—for the perfection of anything, is 
| provided here, as so often, by science, and, 
if we were asked who, in the story, is the 
pendant to Johnson, we should say Captain 
Cook. 


BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. BiackwE.L, of Oxford, describe 
Orientalia in their Catalogue No. 333. The 
Journals and Periodical Publications with 
which they begin include seventy-four vol- 
| umes of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
| genldndischen Gesellschaft, offered for £90, 
| Among books on the Far East and China, we 
noticed—black letter, translated by R 
Parker out of the Spanish—Mendoza’s ‘ His- 
torie of the great ayd mightie Kingdome of 
China > (1588: £37 10s.). Lane’s 
Arabic-English Lexicon—in a good complete 
set of the 8 volumes—is here for £15 
(1863-77), and Vullers’ ‘ Lexicon Persico- 
Latinum etymologicum with the Supplement’ 
(1855-67) for £10 10s. Max Miiller’s ‘ Rig- 
| veda’ (6 vols., 1849-74: £21) is another in- 
teresting item. Recent books are fairly 
numerous — Brinkley’s ‘Japan and China, 
their History, Arts and Literature,’ for ex- 
/ ample (12 vols., 1903-4: £10), or the Official 
Account of the Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 
| 1922-27 (£12 12s.), or, again, the ‘ Survey 
| of Persian Art ’—3 vols.—published in 1931. 
An item to be noticed is a copy of Hume and 
| Marshall’s ‘Game Birds of India, Burmah, 
/and Ceylon’ (3 vols., 1879: £15); and 
| Crooke’s ‘ Tribes and Castes of the North- 
| Western Provinces and Oudh’ may also be 
| mentioned (1896: £7 10s.). 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 80, col. 2, s.v. “ Cavilling” 1. 11 
| of article delete “two” in the phrase “ divided 
into two districts ” and read divided into dis- 
tricts. 


| Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


| AppRovep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
| mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
Tus Manager will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of frieids which readers may like 
| to send to him. 
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